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and Madras, with a considerable portion of their
costly and unnecessary staff. Public opinion in
India is almost unanimously in favour of this change,
and it was long since strongly advocated by some
of the highest authorities, such as Lord Sandhurst
and Sir Henry Durand, not only on the ground
of economy, but also as likely to add to the efficiency
of the army. The experience of the recent Afghan
war must enforce upon the Commission the conclusion
that the present commissariat system is alike costly
and defective. The large amount which India has
annually to spend in non-effective army charges
cannot fail to be a prominent subject in any inquiry
which has for its object the reduction of the military
expenditure of that country. The sum which India
has annually to pay in pensions is steadily increasing,
and many of these pensions, earned after a com-
paratively short period of service, are received by
those who are still capable of doing useful work
for the State. Thus, in an account of the Indian
army lately published, it is stated that "at the
present moment there are thousands of soldiers who
have completed little over fifteen years' service in
India in receipt of pensions for life." If some kind
of civil employment in India were given to these
men, the army would become more popular, and the
burden of the pension establishment be sensibly